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to workmen there, than to bring them to the provisions
and materials, and with them their manners and principles,
, , . The mobs of great cities add just so much to the
support of pure government, as sores do to the strength
of the human body. . . . Were I to indulge my own theory5
I should wish them (the States) to practise neither commerce
nor navigation, but to stand with respect to Europe pre-
cisely on the footing of China."    Elsewhere, he says that
when the time comes that farming can no longer support the
whole population of the United States, he would turn the
surplus to the sea in preference to manufacture, adding,
"I  consider the class of artificers (i.e.  artisans) as the
panders of vice, and the instruments by which the liberties
of a country are generally overturned."    The strength
of this belief in Jefferson's mind is shown by his comment
during a yellow fever epidemic.    "Most evils," he said,
"are the means of producing some good.   The yellow fever
will discourage the growth of great cities in our nation,
and I view great cities as pestilential to the morals, the
health, and the liberties of man."
A community of small-scale farmers, such as Jefferson
desired, might have governed themselves in the simple,
laissez-faire state of Jefferson's dream.    If his premises be
granted, it is easy to sympathize with his plea for "a wise
and frugal government, which shall restrain men from
injuring one another, which shall leave them otherwise
free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and improve-
ment, and shall not take from the mouth of labour the bread
It has earned."    And it is easy to sympathize with his
desire for political democracy, granted a world of indepen-
dent landowners and a government whose activities were
so simple that they could be grasped by the ordinary,
untrained citizen.*   It is less easy to sympathize with him
for building his new party, not on the single foundation of
agrarianism, but on a farmer-labour basis, appealing for
votes (in the name of egalitarianism) to the mechanic as
* Jefferson wrote that " good government springs from a common
interest In public affairs, and that such common interest is possible only
when the field of activities is circumscribed."
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